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WE GIRLS IN THOSE OMNIBUSES. 
*Cuartnc Cross, Fleet Street, Westminster, four- 
pence all the way!’ So sings that never-sitting bird, 
the conductor of the ‘ Favourite’ omnibus. Here we 
stand, three scared country ladies, outside that 
unangelic spot, the ‘ Angel, Islington. Won by 
the blandishments of the ‘ Favourite’ we carefully 
adjust our skirts, hitherto so innocent of eae 
mud, and daintily step into the middle of the road, 
wondering why the omnibus does not drive quite close 
up to the pavement for us. First sister—in, with a 
mighty effort ; second sister, with a gasp at the height 
of the step, follows. ‘Now, then, ma’rm—right!’ 
and off we go, the last sister’s last foot in a state 
of suspense between London mud and a London 
omnibus. Fear soon decides the question ; clutching 
wildly at a greasy hand from the interior, and aided 
by a propelling force from without in the shape of a 
conducting arm, No. 3 is in, only, however, to aug- 
ment the awful consternation her sisters are expe- 
riencing, arising from the unsolved riddle—t Where 
are we to sit?’ No. 1 is dignified, No. 2 is plaintive, 
No. 3 is nervous. ‘ He said there was room,’ murmurs 
No. 2, in accents vague. ‘Here’s room for one, says 
a stout, rosy-faced woman, indicating, with her thumb, 
an imaginary space between herself and a cadaverous- 
looking shadow of a man, whose legs are rendered 
invisible by the mud-fringed drapery of his facetious 
neighbour. 

into an unnaturally small compass by a from 
the owner of the greasy hand at the door, who says: 
* If there ain't room, anyhow, there’s my knee at your 
Service, miss.’ 

Our journey is a long one ; really, we shall get our 
money-worth. One by one the passengers are ‘ put 
down,’ and others ‘ taken in ;’ but by this time, having 
all the right and dignity of precedence, we have so far 
regained our composure as to admire: the internal 
economy and decorations of the ‘ Favourite.’ First 
of all, there is that mysterious brass bar down the 
centre, reminding us of a lightning-conductor. What 
is its purport? We soon discover, to our cost. Plain- 
tive No. 2 is suffering severely from compression, and 
though the half of the side to which she does not 
belong is only occupied by two small children, and 
something that looks like the thin moiety of an ordi- | that 
narily sized woman, yet she cannot encroach upon 


their rights, for that brass bar—oh, it must have a 
heart of iron !—is their firm friend ; it ‘stands up’ for 
them, towers far above her small agonies, and insists 
upon her keeping her proper place, limited and previ- 
ously occupied though that place may be; for she is 
seated between a portly lady and a more portly gentle- 
man; and well is it for her that in this respect she 
cannot compete with her neighbours, for, otherwise, 
what would become of her? And this to mind 
another omnibus enigma. Why, we pathetically ask, 
why is it that the three stout people invariably found 
in an omnibus invariably sit in the same compart- 
ment, and as invariably turn upon each other those 
bitter looks of mingled suffocation and hatred? Must 
like always seek like ? 

Alack-a-day! the muddy drops yclept rain by the 
Londoners are falling fast; our omnibus becomes 
popular and populous ; and we soon find we suffer as 
severely from the shower as if we were outside. In 
vain we embrace our crinolines, our pet new expan- 
ders—in vain endeavour to delude ourselves and 
others into the belief that we have no legs; each 
passer-by leaves a token of remembrance in the 
shape of adhesive London mud on our Magenta petti- 
coats, and their unhappy-looking umbrellas revenge 
themselves for the wetting they have just received, 
by shedding dirty, spiteful tears on our boots. Our 
boots! Now, if we have a weakness, it is for neat 
boots, and we never allow them to be trifled with in 
any way whatever. 

We are full (twelve inside) ; ; wherefore, then, dete 
that resolute-looking woman in black stand on the 
step, as if with a determination to ignore the existence 
of somebody, and find room? We should not like to 
contradict that woman; we should not like to say 
we are in this omnibus, if she chooses to assert that we 
are not. She is not pretty. At some ‘long time ago’ 
her mouth evidently took up too much room, and she, 
economical a turn of mind to 

stand this, had tried to pucker it up into a smaller 
compass, The struggle seems to have been severe, 
for its traces still remain in the shape of long seams 
radiating from the centre of suffering, reminding us 
of the entrance of a pudding-bag when the pudding 
is yet inside. There she is, standing on the step, 
peering at us with her avaricious eyes, while over 
her sae, our untiring bird sings again : ‘Will 
oung gentleman in the corner A outside to 
pay a lady? Almost personal this ; but 
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Al coat, firmly—‘ No, I won’t. I only said I 
ot at Chem, ant Gat en she 
could have my place.’ 

So on we drive, our friend just standing inside, grasp- 
ing the door with an iron . The end of her shawl 
is in poor No. 3’s left eye; her elbow is in No. 3’s 
mouth, who is | from mang any 
objection, even could she have found courage to do so. 
most untidily opea; No. 2 is afraid that this strange 
journey has given No. 1 a fit, never having seen her with 


uiry to have known better. The worst 

ite safe; h ~ i =. 
quite safe; he loo 
* Thems the ith : 

‘ ing Cross.’ He of the alpaca coat gets 

out, and the woman in black fiercely pounces on his 
seat. No more adventures until Westminster, where 
assist 


seven or eight drops too much, though he 
all 


which he puts into his mouth. Does silver 

conductive digestion? Gravel is said to 

agree with hens. Perhaps, though, he has a pouch 

within his cheek. Has nature, as a small compen- 

sation for many disadvantages, provided him with 
such a ready-made purse ? 

Now, we y confess, indeed we have never 
endeavoured to conceal the fact, that we are only 
country people; and now that we are once more 
at home, this mighty London, this great metropolis, 
seems to us a ter wonder, a mightier mystery 
than before ; within us arises a restless, ceaseless 

ing—a wild wish to know somewhat more of the 
I of conductors. Do conductors ever 
sit down? sit down? 
wp stent so find thei just 
fo them ? Did their mothers all wt 


Once, among a crowd of omnibuses, we saw upon one 
a stout conductor. Yes, dreamlike, fantastic though 
one Though we looked 

ily for the same phenomenon, it was never repeated ; 
and we have come to the conclusion that the vision | i 
was unreal — ‘Beauty 


gone 
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* }/ gentleman’ looks straight before him, under pretence | Have conductors any homes? Had they ever time 
some one | to marry? Do old mothers sit by their firesides? | 
; else. ‘Will any gentleman get outside to oblige a| Do they kiss baby-faces before they go to their short 
{ ly in this pouring rain. Perhaps he is asking very lovingly with little children ; and wherefore || 
/ ae Sang een ae Ought we to | else is it that one stops a dozen times in half-an-hour | 
4 laugh? We look around to see 
§ they humouring this joke? But no; that man in the | comes their stern patience? Why is their authority | 
f brown alpaca coat is speaking, and half-a-dozen female | so unquestioned? ‘ Breathes there the man’ so wildly 
voices chorus: ‘This gentleman will ride outside.’ We should 
Conductor, blandly—‘ Will you be pleased to come | like to see that man. But stop! We remember— | 
er voice against the prevailing vice of saying ‘Right,’ | 
step, i of the seat, and calling the conductor ‘a |} 
boy’ for so doing ; moreover, on 
the vehi her dog were 
a comfortably inside; but then she was Rah, ont 
: he evidently yielded in contemptuous pity for her 
continental ignorance. 
, Fellow-countrywomen, have you ever been in an 
omnibus at night? We were once, and No. 1 immedi- 
ately found her company unpleasant, Bounded on 
such an aspect before. er gaze 1s riveted on certain | one side by the brass rod, on her other sat a man who 
; many-coloured poles gleaming through the glass venti- | had taken 
j 
a 
ar 
bm. 
yes, 
y undred mile off, ar 1?’ Now, what were we to do? 
¥ sleep, as we thought ; but, as he afterwards | 
4 s, merely ‘shutting his eyes to keep them warm.’ 
a ivery one says ‘ Patience is a virtue ;’ but was it our 
We had almost decided 
a hot, when our tri’ ions were brought to a sudden 
a nd by the determination of the old sinner to 
erform the remainder of his foot. So 
a o drag along a very heavy heart. 
4 Tt was the memory of this man that made a winking | 
mdividual, likewise encountered in an omnibus, so 
a tterly obnoxious to us. No. 1 still thinks that 
Conductors, and regwiave their conduct | he was insane, and No. 2 that he suffered from a 
o! accordingly? For surely peculiar circumstances and | nervous affection of the eye, but No. 3 laboured , 
{ treatment alone could produce the eccentricities we | under the painful conviction that this habit was 
a call conductors. assumed, and was, in fact, a personal attention to | 
“a herself. So hateful was the bare idea, that it awoke | 
7. hll the courage which had been dormant ever since 
a yoices, we desired the conductor to put us 
a mstead of making this request a favour, as we had 
{ been in the habit of doing. Behold us, therefore, 
ia our sight,’ to shew to what conductors may come. A | stranded on a London pavement; of our whereabouts, 
stout conductor! O strange anomaly! Rather let | we have not the wildest idea. 
a us tell of the conductor who died of indigestion, | with the intention of visiting a friend in Paddington, 
a arising from bolting his food, gathered piecemeal | but we do not in the least know to which we are 
a conductor whose only recreation was crawling on all- | feel very, very until No, 1 exclaims: ‘Why 
H fours over the roof of his lively charge, and who was | not wait for another omnibus?’ Her suggestion is 
Sete Sang ear| Now, everywhere but in on, waiting gives the 
i to —< entreaties of an old lady inside, who | idea of quietude; but here, with our bees com- 
nearly died of asthma and fright at menced a series of small persecutions, end’ ng 
4 ee ee with politeness, too evidently, alas! born of co i 
; we perished then and there, but tor the nt | Here is our principal trouble, in the shape of this per- 
a efforts of a volunteer, who, after thrice bonneting and | ambulating photographer with the iron-mouldy beard, 
piercing himself with his ‘side-arms,’ in the effort to | 
i get out and stand where none but a conductor can | cry is: ‘ Portrait taken? = pt 
stand, succeeded in attracting the absentee’s notice. | picture complete for sixpence.’ is unremitting é 
q 
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using 

them as common pro- 
atten- 


don’t mind 
in her arms. 
longer, 
lon, 


ir-pin 


‘ou 


ts by those otherwise 
we 
ring 


said what marked 
emocrats, conductors. 


great 
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to | for we hear rumours 0: 


the | staircases to enable ladies 


a cabman to an omnibus-driver, 


exposure to the sun and air, a 
density 


, | PerroLeum, or earth-oil, has been 
ith | ki y exp 
many other conditions of 
1 From the com 
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ering it with: 
move on wi 
uoth 


it, miss.’ This woman had a bab 
to these little 
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bending stand 


EARTH-OIL IN AMERICA. 


and we have alread: 
friend the | and we w 


Well, 
be told to ‘ 


head, and off 

the way, how very popular babies are in omnib 
every one seems to look upon 

tion is 

shall doubtless find man 


y 
to 
close to | un 


Oh! it is} A conductor once lent a 


here she is, | to pay her fare ; i 
; and now, both she and conductor has been vain! : 
ught 
tit of laughter. 
we soon di 


seems rather 


i 

| 

a 


the 
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is certain that these ince we heard that little story about ! 
nd we do wish some strong-minded 
n singly, he ‘ean do say aloud every time he encountered 
gent’s pin, and he is scher-work teavellers ‘ Greenacre weak 
e to have em. No mn omnibus, carrying with him his wife’s 
| this distance of time packed in a hamper. . 
n safe—but the terror Is it 
willy forward, and abuse? Mr Helps sa in his 
dle of the street that we realise the cpinten, the of the bat 
on, and here we all three stop short. | more successful politician were he to travel regularly 
| be addressing No.2? He says: ‘Now, | in these vehicles, and so make himself 
ell, she does not look witty ; she is | with a class of fellow-creatures with whom he could 
b-horses, as if wondering which of | not otherwise come in contact. And we feel in duty 
fate, but still we do not think he | bound to acknowledge that we have found omnibuses 
hat remark. Now she has vanished | very convenient, and we have both met with, and b 
e has run all the way back, and the | heard of, much kindness ag and received in them. 
| bnversing with her mam ear friend of ours sixpence 
same pace though constantly, sought. | 
s likewise sh he knew how much his 
pre safely o our hearts towards his 
y touc! ya 
bd 
} 
4 
es 
| mong 
we 
pmies, 
heir hav spiral 
to ‘rid¢ ind of 
| | s. But, er 80 ; 
hicles sh orget 
mn to 
_ , under the vari- 
bes tar, Rangoon 
ong scolding for 4 nidad asphaltum, 
ve to deliver it w um of the thicker 
Regent Circus’ w nd 
} So we pretend t] th 
| Regent Circus, a mitum 0 nid 
te’ to the Guardian volatile earth-oils, there a 
he indeed | li ing th h the 
put up with | and viscid dense semi-fluid 
L petroleums. 
, d that we have talked| At Gaspé, Canada East, the 
; le few things that we | a sandstone cliff, and in calm w 
| ar own voices, on this | over a large portion of the 
, wearied our private | this sandstone cliff, where the 
a turn at our public} prevented from the 
nore ‘ jons by evaporati 
7 uite ich it is 
of the 
keep| procured, and 
3 those individuals supply being di 
4 suddenly seized with ill materially 
overtakes, and ple engaged in 
ses not being for one lised life—a safe 
sting fat man—is he untry along whi 
; the woman with the basket. A miles on 
, . tion with an omnibus has been an obj r | ol is in America, can be best observed by 
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a straight-edge or ruler on the map of North 
erica, with one end at Gaspé Bay, Canada East, 
and the other at Houston, Texas. A line drawn the 
full length of the distance between these points will 
pass through the country drained by tributaries of 


the great rivers west of the Alleghany range, _ i 
rom 


consists of hills under various names, exten 
the low lands of the Mississippi outlet through Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
mgged clit of Ship Head, Gasp. 
in the cli i 
The country on this tine between Gaspé and the 
state of New York is as yet wild and poorly culti- 
vated, with the exception of the valley of the St 
Lawrence, and has not yet been explored for petroleum. 
When, however, we reach Seneca in Seneca County, 
New York, we find petroleum under the name of 
Seneca oil, obtained with the water of the salt-wells of 
that of the state. This was probably the first 
— obtained by white men in America. In 
ennsylvania, there are indications which shew that 
the Indians long ago used it as a medicine, probably 
like the Bar tar or British oil of the apothe- 
caries’ shops, for rheumatic affections. Seneca oil is 
still celebrated as a remedy for stiff joints and achin 
limbs. It was not, however until the discove 
the mode of extracting a marketable burning oil From 
coal, and the difficulties and expense of obtaining 
such had been fully understood, that those 
engaged in its manufacture in the western coal-fields 
began to consider the practicability of cages tog 
oil already distilled, and of m better quality, 
directly from the earth. In 1859, Pennsylvania, which 
contains a portion of the Alleghany coal-field, upon 
which numerous works for distilling crude oil from 
the cannel-coals and shales were located, was the 
scene of the first operations of the ‘oil-borers,’ as 
were called. Their attention was attracted 
to the earth-oil as a means of supplying their wants, 
by observing that when the ‘runs’ or water- 
courses were dammed, or when the water had col- 
lected in stagnant pools in midsummer, an oily 
scum floated upon its surface, and could be seen 
some places, the petroleum esca accompani 
quantities of carburetted gas, whic 
bled up in the pools, and often gave them the 
appearance of bein: iling caldrons. These water- 
courses were followed up; and the places where 


errate the yield of petroleum ; and went so far as 
to say that the wells would soon be dry, ioe yt 
several which had begun to fail, as a proof of thei 
om — by the summer of 1860, the oil-wells 
took a hh start, some enterprising borer, going 
deeper than his neighbours, having struck that great 
desideratum of the well-owner, a ‘flowing well,’ one 
in which the oil is forced up by the pressure of the 
gas below, and for a considerable time yields its 
oil free from without a 
pump, as in the ‘ ing-well, w water to 
the extent of fifty a om is brought up with 
the oil. This flowing well gave a new impetus to 
the business, and if speculation in petroleum lands 
and privi had been wild before, it was now 
stark mad. To strike the deep fissures of the 
rock below was now the aim of all. Many of the 
were sunk 


pouring out 

thousand ions per day—the hitherto pent-up gas 
below forcing it out, for days and weeks , 80 
rapidly, that in many cases it was lost for want of 


vats or casks at hand in which to store it. The land- 
owners became still more exacting in their demands, 
and many stories are told of the effect of the sudden 


wealth which poured into the oil-region upon persons 
unaccustomed to handle large sums of ready money ; 
for although the American farmer may 


oil-well had been sunk 


test were marked as the | i 


the escape of gas was 
best for ‘boring, for the idea of those who were 
of petroleum by means of artesian wells, and 
oo? liances which are used for sinking 
wells. ter by do 
difficult a matter as manufacturing the fine oils from 
coal—a requiring great experience and chemi- 


process 
cal knowl ; and therefore the number of wells | After the 


which were by the rs in leum 
stood in no denne of failing ewer of skill. The 
first attempt was so successful as to lead numbers 
ee into the oil-business with great 


The farmers, reflecting that there was no prob- 
ability of any one — the petroleum without 
first boring through the coll, clateasd & huge share in 
the prospective profits of the wells, and in some 
instances demanded and received, as their portion of 
the proceeds, as much as one-half of the oil obtained, 
and a round sum besides in yearly rental. Lots were 


staked off like mining claims in Australia. Wells of | has 


four inches diameter were sunk within a few feet of 
each other, and many disputes arose between the well- 
owners, as each would declare that the other was 
tapping his own peculiar oil-vat below. The ‘oil- 
fever’ increased with the number of wells, and in a 

few months the counties of Chenango, Crawford, and 


herself up with the most scornful 
she cut him dead with the words: ‘No, sir-ree; 
struck ile !? Which the fact. Dad, as 


o 


Warren became as lively a 
enterprise, and busy well be 
2 imagined. The price of the earth-oil, when it was 
§ first obtained, was from forty to forty-five cents per 
F American ion, which is one-fifth less than the 
f Imperial a ; but the owners of the soil tried very 
to raise the price to seventy cents, and succeeded 
the wells yaa not less than two millions of 
a gallons, and their number constantly increased. The 
7 proprietors of the large coal districts endeavoured to 
q | deeper, and often repaid their owners’ outlay by 
|} means of a comio subsistence, yet, m 
Ly interior, cash is — rare with him. 
4 wealth upon a farmer’s daughter is told with 1 
4 unction by the oil-men. The father of the girl lived 
q pour cabin by the of andl 
4 considered as of the best rank in country society. An 
| on the opposite side of the 
| creek, and had proved to be most successful, and had 
‘g induced a speculator to offer the farmer a large sum 
a of boring on his land. The bargain was made, and t 
4 work in progress. The daughter and her s 
e not been well treated by the country swa' 
4 they happened to meet at singing-school or 
a house, and the prospect of being as rich 
+ ; was, of course, most agreeable 
4 well had been begun, one young f 
7 seems to have had an eye to business, bec 
attentive to our heroine, and after ‘ meet 
; over, would offer his arm, or tender some ot 
= graciously received e hitherto 
- and the People of the place at = at 
down as ‘keepin’ company’—the Ame 
‘engaged.’ One Sunday morning as she 
the meeting-house door, the young man stepped 
| forward, as usual, to offer his attentions, but, dra 
| brid. 
dad 
she 
rmed her er, struck e nig lore, 
g and she was now the daughter of a first-class oil- 
: ; az and could mate only with one of her 
: own set. 
With the influx of people engaged in the petroleum 
business, came the means of supplying their various Zz 


Jommng 
with practised eyes. The eps of the @ 
Kanawha River, in Virginia, | ways yielded a 
small quantity of petroleum with the brine, and the 
country lying between that river and Oil Creek in 
Pennsylvania, and on the line of which mention has 
been made, in a short time was explored with good 
results. On the Little Kanawha and its tributaries, 
numerous very fruitful wells have been discovered ; 
one of them, the Running Spring, quite eclipsing the 
best of those of Pennsylvania. In Ohio also some v 
ood petroleum wells have been opened. South 
e petroleum is found in Kentucky, in various 
conditions ; on the Big Sandy River in that state, it 
has exuded from the face of a sandstone cliff, and 
formed a deep layer of pitch along the banks of 


have produced oils precisely similar, which i 

be admitted they are not. As it is, there is a wi 
field for the conjectures of both the scientific and 
unscientific observer. 


MY LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


WE were quartered in Athlone. Forty years ago— 
and the date of my story goes so far back into the 
dim past—Athlone was one of the most agreeable 
stations in d; indeed, the British 
possessions. enty 0 cin unting, dining. 


the stream. Petroleum has also been found at various | than 


in Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, and at 
the Sour Lake, not far from Liberty, in Texas, it has 
been discovered in the shape of a thick pitch, not 
unlike that of Cuba. 

The petroleum of the Southern States is not yet 
fully developed, but there is little doubt that they 
will: et mary Se earth-oil in abundance. If peace 
should established between the Northern 
and Southern States, and the northern s tors 
be permitted to reside in the south unmolested, no 
doubt they will endeavour to develop the oil-wells 
to as great a degree as those of Pennsylvania and 
Western Virginia. 

The earth-oils, as at present procured, vary in 
specifie gravity from 795° to 833°, at a temperature of 
60° Fahrenheit ; the average gravity being about 830°. 
The Ohio wells yield a heavier oil ; in some cases, like 
that of Canada West, it is quite tar-like in consist- 
ence. The number of oil-wells at present in active 
operation in America is over one thousand, and the 
extent to which they will supply the oil for the 
present year will not be much short of ten millions 
of American ms. It is exported largely to 
Europe from Atlantic ports of the Northern 
States; and, besides, is largely consumed in the States 
generally. One thousand dollars is the average cost 
of the labour and plant ‘“* uired for an ordinary well 
of 100 feet or so in depth. The petroleum is delivered 
at the seaport at a price varying from twenty to 
twenty-two cents American gallon. From these 
facts will be seen the importance of a business which, 
but a few years ago, was wholly neglected. 

Regarding the origin of these earth-oils, there have 
been many theories. One writer states, that at a 
period when the earth was in a highly heated con- 
dition, asphaltum was volatilised and suspended over 
the earth in the form of.a vast cloud; and that 
when the earth began to cool, the lighter portion of 
the asphaltum began to condense in colder 
latitudes, and descended upon the disturbed strata of 
the Alleghany coal-fields and the oil-producing states ; 
and that the hard asphaltum of Trinidad is nothin 
more than the residuum which might be ee 
after distillation on so grand a scale. Another states, 
that the great reservoirs of petroleum are the work of 
the coral insect, and that the earth-oil occurs in rocks 
far below the coal formation. Another believes the 
petroleum to be the bitumen of the anthracite coal, 
which has been extracted from it by heat on the east 
side of the eo and ejected on the west 
side of those hi Others suppose that petroleum 
is merely the gases team bate, 
may be subjected to a low heat, condensed upon 
coming in contact with water which fills the fissures 
of the strata in the coal-fields; and that the gas 
which escapes so violently when the reservoirs are 
tapped, is merely the free gas which occurs when 


for Athlone is a horse-loving place, 

for steeple-chases, We were infantry, but we had no 
reason to complain. The fiery Westerns had received 
his majesty’s Hundred-and-Ninth with the warmest 
and most brotherly hospitality. The young ladies 
had not been chary of their smiles. Our winter had 
been a blithe and pleasant one, and is still treasured 
up in my memory ; and the summer, with its picnics 
and races, had not been far behind it. It was autumn 
when I asked our kind old colonel for a month’s 


always find a nag at your service, when 
naclachan hounds come within reach; and so 
for more, but ceade mille failteagh!’ 


of wonderful old claret, perhaps unpai 

for, but sound end good, and the presence of - 
a-dozen high-spirited daughters, the best waltzers 
and horsewomen in the county. Mr Brackenbury 
was not an old friend of mine or my family, as 
might be sup by the familiar kindlimess of hie 
epistle. He made our acquaintance at assizes, 
when his duty as a grand-juryman brought him 
to the town, and when he had dined repeatedly 
at our mess. Why he had taken a particular 

to myself, then a raw subaltern not long emanci 

from Sandhurst, I really cannot say. 


y own experi- 
ence, however, leads me to fancy that an Irishman 
commonly bestows his friendship on an 

in preference to one of his own countrymen. Now, it 
happened that—except the adjutant, the colonel, and 
the major—I was the only South Briton in the 


Hundred-and-Ninth. Most of our officers were 
natives of the Green Isle; and to my nationality, 
field-sports, ieve I ow r enbury’s good- 
will. He invited me, at any rate; = a 
was too tempting to be neglected ; I easily 
obtained the colonel’s consent. 
‘ How are you going, Willoughby ?’ asked Do 
the captain o our light company, as he stood smoki 
at the barrack-gate, among a knot of our fellows. 
‘How are you going? I drive the tandem to 
Mullin to-morrow, and I'll give you a cast so far, 
you to take me. 
ust revoked at 
grenadiers, 
.‘But what’s Willoughby about, poring over the 
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“wants, and towns and villages soon rose along the | coal is distilled in retorts, and which is only con- 
principal streams in the oil-region. The labours of densed by artificial meaus. There oo vey anne 
the pee borers were now directed by experience, | resemblance between petroleum and the crude 
ants, especially the younger and fairer members of | 
the community, worshipped a red coat, and adored a i 
ir of epaulettes. If they admired one thing more 
infantry, that must have been - } 
leave of absence. I had received an invitation to pay 4 
a long visit at a great country-house situated near ; 
Kells, the mansion of Miles Brackenbury, one of those i 
ultra-hospitable Irish squires long since extinguished 
by the Encumbered Estates Court. ‘Come, my dear 
boy,’ the letter said, ‘ and stay till vou’re tired of us, 
or till Easter; and sooner the last than the first. 
Cock-shooting is just begun ; the woods are full 
of birds, and the house is full of com ; you'll : 
Clash- 
no time 
‘ood old 
man might have added to his hst of attractions a 


‘ Sure,” said O’Shea, ‘ Willoughby’s i wise 
and sober to go rattling about in gigs like the rest of 


bays, and do the thing genteel. 


walk: repented all the officers preseat, 
*To ’ m a 
genuine had I proposed to fly. 

Pedestrian tours, in truth, were unknown things in 


j 
i 


5B 


: 


idea i 
short time, and of gaining some credit the feat. 
Accordingly, I sent on my u by coach, 


placed a few necessaries in a e-pouch, 
shooting-belt with No. 10 donk a flask with 


over my shoulder. Moore, O’Shea, and 
M'‘Vitie ductor, walked with me to the second 
thilestone, where I was to quit the road, and strike 
try. all three good- 
natured fellows; and seeing that I could not be 
bantered or frightened out of my pet prj 
were anxious to give me advice as to how I migh’ 
best 7 any adventure. Indeed, the 
Ireland of forty years is removed by what might 
appear a cen of from the Ireland of 
to-day. The 0 rebellious spirit of 98 
still smouldered, and ever and anon blazed up into 
fitful flame. 


The people were miserably _ 


wens 
full, not only of Rockites and Whiteboys, but of 
illicit distillers, between whom and the troops that 
hunted them there was the deepest animosity. My 
brother-officers spoke truly and sensibly when they 
assured me that it was not safe for one who wore 
the king’s colours to trust himself alone in the midst 
of the lawless peasantry. But at nineteen years of 
age, we are not apt to accept a warning; so on I 
went, ae chatting, till we got to the 


nd 


“A wilfu’ man maun hae his way,’ said the doctor, 


us; he’ll order out a “ yellow,” a pair of spavined | i 


ect, they | mode 
t 


‘we you’d been 
coupit into a peathole, nor yet had your throat cut from 
wild Irishers. So be canny 

and quiet, my lad, and dinna speak any nonsensical 
mplim lasses, and 


him at Mr Brackenbury’s table. He was 
but he dropped a hint that he lived near Kells 
he was at home.’ 

* He gave Willoughby a look as black as 
when he up from the table,’ said O’Shea, 
‘There'll be a fine piece of work if they come 
again, I never saw a fellow come for w: 
back so co tely shorn. But, Charley, 
as my ther used to say, be wi i 
meet Red Peter and his gang, and’—— 

“Confound Red Peter and 


on the ; to sw mess 
with wood-cocks,’ 


of the black -earth, the vast quagmire 

sented an a of the sternest desolation. dein 
the day was fine, the weather dry for Ireland, and 
sterility of the treeless 


cattle and shaggy horses pastured ; the same sullen 
of water, stained purple, crimson, or ay, black, 

the peat that bordered it. Now and then, I flushed 
and shot a snipe; sometimes the big black Irish hares, 


looking gigantic in my English eyes, would start up 
under my very feet, and scud away like shadows 
across the bog. 

Sometimes I nearly stumbled over a cluster of 
wretched cabins, which I had taken for turf-stacks, 
and which hardly seemed habitable by human occu- 
pants, until a swarm of barefooted children ran out, 


i a wild clamour in the Erse at 
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map, as if,hhe were a bailiff about to distrain on| taking smuff, and eyeing me as ruefully as if I had 
i somebody ?’ asked some one else, calling attention to | been on the verge of destruction. 
i my studious attitude. ‘Don’t sleep in any blackguard little shebeen, I 
} *I shall go a new way—a way of my own. I’m | advise you,’ said Moore, who was a senior lieutenant 
j sick of gigs and tandems; and I know the face of | and s steady fellow; ‘and be sure you avoid givi 
every barmaid and beggar from this to Mullingar,’ ee ee Don't be caught 
; : observed L napping ; mind you have the gun in good " 
= ‘A donkey and panniers? my i an you among 
4 brothers-in-arms. the bogs, be sure you tell them you belong to the 
Hundred-and-Ninth : it would be a satisfaction to the 
regiment to bury you decently,’ observed O’Shea, an 
nveterate joker. 
; : ce, said I, laughing, 
if 
MISC! an arguments, and pus. on p a 
: Barrynaclish, where there’s a very decent inn, to be 
in Ireland.’ 
4 1 out so prettily at the mess last week, in case j 
d is ul been at the old | 
nD But I was resolute, 
4 A very young man 
18 80 Jealous Of bis new independence, that he 
4 endure to take advice. Besides, I really felt a wish 
for the walk. Twice, i- 
tion, I had obtained a glimpse of the -explored 
a recesses of the huge Bog of Allen, and I had some gaily, 
a curiosity to see more. I was in high health and | asl shook hands with the honest tno ; ‘ good-bye, good- 
a spirits; a capital walker in pursuit of game; and I | bye, old fellows. We shall meet at Mullingar, for old 
ae I turned back twice, to wave my hand to the little 
a group still standing beside the second milestone ; 
gy ford powder, and made my servant clean my| then I got over a turf-wall, scrambled as best I 
Joe Manton, till stock, lock, and barrel were as | could boy barn excessively soft and treacherous 
a clean as a new sixpence. Then I started, with my | swamps, lost sight of my friends. I walked 
} sporting accoutrements buckled on, and my double- | rapidly, and within two hours had made considerable 
The Allen, even now, when its long- 
a sn marae wastes have turned out very gold-mines 
i water. But in the day of which I speak, before 
i rn agriculture and drainage commissions were 
_ n, and when no one dreamed that clear oil 
|} and pure white candles could be conjured out 
a | | 
| 
| same dikes intersecting the fields, where a few lean 
1 4 | 
4 


wretched-looking women, 
ring home under the weight of the ponderous 
-creels which their husbands had filled; from 
them I i 
to be, 


Saxon.’ But my eye suddenly lit upon a cabin ior 
in comfort and size to the other huts, and which was 


Was there any ale? The girl shook 
‘Mother,’ she said, ‘had nothing but just the 
ies, barrin’ lined 


From the interior of the forthwith 


k hair, with 


me. 

ing to be tould the way 
‘and he’d like to take 
I couldn’t ask him in.’ 


elder female 
and said 


a , the only part of my equipment which 
could | we betrayed the military saan’ but I felt some 
uneasiness at the woman’s remark. 


‘A good guess, mistress,’ said I, as carelessly as I 


could 


What 


with 


and 
lady 


; too good to be “ Parliament,” 
said I with a laugh. Now, in ‘ou 
tae 
but my praise of the liquor merely made 
M'Carthy stretch out her long arm, and mutter 
something in Irish, which sounded very unlike a 
‘H mother, hush!’ cried the girl; ‘ whisht, 
then. Would you plase to sit down, oi ae 
offered me the chair that stood beside the spinning- 
wheel. ‘Mother’s not quite herself to-day, sir, by 
rayson of there bein’ a corpse in the 
a eg gentleman had no share in it! 
‘or fierce hostess was again grinding curses 
between her teeth. 
‘ Indeed, said I, ‘ you do me no more than justice. 
I guess, from what you say, that some one has lost 
is life in some unfortunate collision with the 


f 
suppressing illicit distillation. It 
on the ing nigh’ irmi 


I expressed 
and Mrs M‘C 
continue her ana 


so 
emas. I informed the hostess and 
to join the detach- 


pitiated Mrs Bri 80 
far as to turn her curses ae, blessi 


in crossing the bog, for ’ti 
ing. dad ben ye git to the 


sure, sir, ye beware of the captain.’ 
The captain ! 
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no labouring-men or travellers, though at a con- now, if you will give me a drop of poteen, 
siderable distance I could occasionally see a few turf- out the road to Barrynaclish’—— 
cutters plying their spades among the quagmires. The shall I earn for my pains?’ cried the land- 
tzask I was following was » broad ene, practicable startling fierceness. ‘ Is it more blood you’d 
enough at that season of the , but which would | have? And do you dare te ask me the way to the 
have been impassable after rains. It ran Bad end to 
through a wet and unfrequented part of the | ye, and all the rest of the inimies of the poor !’ 
moranes, and by following it, I was able to cut off a ‘More blood!’ Was the woman sober? Yes, her 
considerable angie, and to shorten the distance by | fiery eye was quite steady as it glared upon me. Her 
several miles. p to the present time, I had known voice quivered with the agitation of strong hate, not 
putes ote of intoxication. But before I could the 
bog when accompanying, in execution of a common ont ing in 
but unpleasant duty, a party of soldiers detailed for | her an egg filled with pure whisky—no 
‘still-hunting.” But there was a wide difference | uncommon substitute for a wine-glass in such gut-of- ) 
between traversing the district 
guidance of excise-officers familiar with its features,| ‘W. Se gaye a taste of the dew, nate? 
and making my own way across it by the help of | Sure, she set the kettle on, but the wather would ; 
Dap take a few minits to hate before fit for the 
o'clock in the afternoon, to a place where several roads | punch.’ : 
other, united in front of a little hamlet, I was fairly | mother was the reverse. I not the heart to } 
refuse the primitive goblet she proffered me; I drank : 
the whisky at a draught. It was excellent. 5 
heads, and curtly answered in Irish that they ‘had no | 
e 
withered branch overhang the door, but a half-effaced 
inscription, the work of some Athlone house-painter, F 
set forth that ‘ Bridget M'Carthy’ had some connec- f 
tion with ‘ spirits’ and ‘ tobacco.’ A good-humoured 
it expression in her freckled was busy 
spinning-wheel at the door. She gave a 
ep surprise as she espied me, rose and curtsied 
timidly. ‘ Did my honour plase to want anything?’ ) 
The words were English at any rate, and they were 
welcome to my ear. I forthwith mentioned my 
desire to learn the shortest way to the place where | I hear of it now for the first time.’ Then I remem- i 
I _ was to nd the night, and I also asked for} bered that a detachment of the Hundred-and- 
Ninth, under Captain Cameron, had been for oame 
r the 
} 
had taken place 4 
ter, for I had been thoughtful enough to bring | between a party of ours and some outlawed smugglers, : 
with me some sandwiches in a case, but I had no| and that a man had been shot dead on the spot. 
objection to some whisky and water. ‘Twas a poor boy from Kerry, sir, and he had no 
Hidho? senstel he-a ‘a gentleman at the | kinsfolk within miles and miles,’ said the girl sadly; 
door !’ ‘so they brought him here for the wake pis 4 
a ey ree burial, and the coroner comes to-morrow. My heart 
a tall bony woman, whose long bleeds for the poor mother, fur off to the south, that ; 
gray, flowed over her shoulders like the mane of a| doesn’t dream yet that she’ll never see her son more.’ 
wild-horse. I daresay Mrs Bridget M‘Carthy had regret for the unhappy occurrence, } 
been a fine woman in her youth, somewhat in the ny] a : 
Lady Macbeth style, but now she was grim enough h 
to have been one of the Furies in person. She wore | her daughter that _ } 
a man’s frieze coat over her feminine attire, and was | ment at Barrynaclish, but to pay a visit at a consider- 
as rough and fierce as her daughter was neat and | able distance off; and under existing circumstances I 
‘Who’s this?’ she asked of her daughter, after | sented Mary with half-a-crown in payment for 
casting a suspicious glance at whisky. A couple more half-crowns, judicious 
to Barrynaclish,’ said the girl 
some dhrink, mother; but s my dear, sai e aiden, 
These last words were spoken in a whisper. The a ea you for directions as to my way.’ : a 
i tiently up her shoulders, *s instructions were ici enough was j 
the tum the Init far on the burned and thee 
‘ You ’re a sodger officer ?’ said the hostess abruptly, | pool, and if I kept straight on towards the mill 
fixing her piercing black eyes first on my cap, and | should see against the sky, I should reach the fine 
then on my face. I then remembered that ee carriage-road itself. ‘But be sure, sir, you tread as 
dangerous walk- 
road, then, be 
| the girl gave 
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she indi 


ightened look, laid her finger on her lips so 
rapidly the gesture passed unseen by her gaunt 
parent, and dro) me a farewell curtsy. It was 
certain that she intended to give me a friendly 
warning, and as certain that I could not divine her 
ing. I thought of it as I trudged along the track 
i past the burned cabin, and straight 
on for the distant mill But I had soon plenty of 
occupation for my faculties in crossing a treacherous 
bog, which required to be traversed with extreme 
ution. I got well over the trembling surface at 
much ected, but still practicable for wheel-car- 
riages. thoughts now took a wider 
a. De the purport of my solitary journey, and 
the comments and advice of my -officers. I 
thought, too, of the half-jocular recommendation I 
had received, not to be led into a quarrel with our 
late guest, Mr Connell, should we meet at Mr 
Brackenbury’s hospitable board. And now I may as 
well explain what my friends meant by remarking 
that I ‘cleaned out’ the pockets of the gentle- 
man in question. I had not won a sixpence from him 
at cards or dice; there had been no bling at all, 
in tae common sense of the word. But the Trish gentle- 
mea of that day were addicted to an amusement called 
‘challenging,’ in which two persons exchanged, or 
offered to exchange, some articles of property, an 
arbitrator being selected to award the — money 
premium to be paid in either case. Military messes 
were not slow to adopt this custom, always provocative 
of a great deal mirth and diversion, and the 
Hundred-and-Ninth had caught the epidemic. Skill 
and luck combined curiously to render such exchanges 
uneven, and hye known ill-starred aspirants lose 
all their property, down to the clothes they 
wore, at for the loan of which they were indebted to 
an (a forbearance. So had it fared with this 
Mr nell, a man whose acquaintance some of us 
had formed casually on a race-course, and who had 
'y dined with the regiment. He was a dark, 
saturnine, man, of no slight tact and 
worldly knowledge, but he had been signally worsted 
in an attempt to pigeon myself, whom, as one of the 
junior officers and an Englishman, he had deemed an 
easy . To be sure, though I won his gig, his 
bay mare, and his brown horse, his watch, pistols, 
driving-cloak, and diamond breast-pin, I had been an 
ome — I had allowed him to ransom 
the whole spoil on easy terms, and had been playfully 
rebuked by our own fellows for letting him off so 
cheaply. But this clemency had not taken away the 
smart of defeat; the young officers of the corps had 
quizzed the beaten man most mercilessly; and it was 
with looks that boded little friendship that Connell 
had given me a cold shake of the hand, muttering 
ing about ‘ having his revenge at another time. 
*On my conscience, Willoughby,’ O’Shea had said, 
* when that fellow said he’d have his “ revenge,” he 
looked mightily as if he meant it. ’Tis pi - 
coffee he ll be inviting you to yet, old boy.’ But I 
had nearly forgotten Connell and his black looks, 
until I remembered him as I turned into the road, 
and gave an involuntary chuckle as the scene of his 
defeat arose again before me. The sun cag mee 
low, and a mist already lay, like a soft white eet of 
gossamer, over the brown morasses on my left. There 
were no be seen, and I guess 
my distance from i . A frieze-coated peasant 
© a string, told me that 
Barrynaclish was two miles off, ‘or maybe a thrifle 
more.’ Irish miles are long, but the ‘ thrifle’ proved 
longer still ; the twilight fell and deepened, and yet 
I saw no signs of the whitewashed houses and squalid 
hovels of lish. The bitterns were booming 
in the swamps to the west and north; I heard their 


a new character. e 

the steed was evidently trotting at that 

which was the boast of the old Irish breed. 

a man in a h many-caped coat, with a broad- 


on powe! orse, came t ing past, reined 
up his foam-flecked steed a few yards in front of me. 

‘ Good-evening, sir,’ said the stranger, in a hoarse 
unnatural 


voice that struck me as being an assumed and 


ything to 
as his predecessor on the hi 
‘Captain’ Freeney. ‘Can you tell me the distance ? 
asked the man impatiently. 

6. nothing to a stout 
gave a 

‘You are a stranger to these 
soam I. I’m going north from Ki 
— on to the vi 


> said he, ‘ and 
market. We 
er, and then we shall 


by the bridle ; ‘and would 
ride in silence.’ 

I was puzzled, but there was an 
hearty frankness in the horseman’s 
which in a manner debarred me from giving him an 
unfriendly answer; so we walked along for some 

istance, the stranger leading his horse, a fine animal, 
dark brown, with one white foot. I kept my right 
hand on the lock of oe which I carried across 
my left arm, and watched the traveller narrowly, but 
he shewed no sign of distrust or hostile design. 

* Are you from the south, if I may make bold to 
inquire?’ asked my fellow-wayfarer. 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘I’m from the west. It’s Athlone 
we’re quart’—— Here I ped short, inwardly 
chiding my imprudence, for I been about to reveal 
my true anion, and, for aught I know, the —y 
might be a chief of the Ribbonmen or Rockites. 
man gave a start, and looked hard at me. His face 
was as much concealed by the slouched hat, at and 
a handkerchief he wore round his neck, as if he had 
+ amc but I saw his eyes sparkle through the 


‘Ah! an officer, then; on leave, I dare say? Do 
you belong to the dragoons, or the Hundred-and- Ninth, 


and | captain?’ Every military man in Ireland is called 


captain, by a large majority of the population, and to 
a subaltern, particularly a junior ensign, there is 
— winning in the sound of such a title. 

‘The i 


undred-and-Ninth, answered I, 
catch a glimpse of his features. ‘ We have met 


I daresay ; 1 seem to remember your voice. 

‘Sure, so do I yours,’ responded the man drily. 
‘Mr Willoughby, if I don’t mistake ?’ 

‘At your service, said I; ‘and your name’—— 
Crash! The question on my lips was cut short by a 
sudden and fierce blow with the but-end of the ruffian’s 
loaded whip, which fell like lightning on my un ied 
head. I staggered under cowardly stroke, the 
blood trickling from my temples, and a thousand fi 
ks dancing before my eyes, but I did not fi 

 mechanicall; my gun, and brought 


y, 1 
the stock to m shoulder. Ere 1 could cock it, how- 
ever, the sprang upon me with a 


What was that? The 
| tramp of a horse! No very remarkable phenomenon on 


‘ an ordinary road, but in this lonely region it acquired ‘ 
one ; “can you tell me e ce rrynac. 
; I moved on a pace or two, with my yo thrown into 
the hollow of my arm. I hardly relished the new- 
comer’s looks and tones. The country was still ina 
disturbed state, and, independent of agrarian outrages, 
: Captain Rooney, as he was called, gave almost as 
. q | ‘Much obliged for the offer, sir, I returned, more 
a and more doubtful of the intentions of my new 
wa acquaintance ; ‘but I am on foot, you on horseback. 
a | We ef 2 on at our own pace, as before.’ 
ie | ‘Nay, I was always of a companionable nature,’ 
* said the horseman, good-humouredly, as he swung 
“a | himself out of his saddle, and prepared to lead his n 
q 
é 
a 
| 
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i led me by the throat and 
we both came headlong to the earth. 
desperate struggle ; we were on our feet 

and locked in furious encounter: my nerves 
uscles seemed to brace themselves for the con- 
f the treacherous blow I had received. 

at once guessed the truth—that I 
i notorious Captain Rooney—was 


man than myself, the 
useiaer which only belong to robust persons 
whose lives have been passed in the open air, and 


sciously. Yes, it was our guest at mess, the sporting- 
gentleman who had been worsted in his effort to 
pigeon the raw ensign. My surprise was fatal ; for a 
moment I stood unnerved, on the next I was lying in 
the road, my enemy’s knee on my chest, his hand on 
my throat, and a pistol-barrel glimmering before my 


Ye know me, do ye? I’ll stop your mouth onst 
and for all,’ growled the villain, as he for 
breath. There was a dreadful pause, only broken 
the click of the lock. I looked up, and saw the deadly 
weapon pes full at my forehead. There was no 
swore I’d have my revenge. I tould ye, 
I’d meet ye again,’ said nS Connell, whose 
voice was thick with fury, while his tone and lan; 
were those of a rough untutored rogue, and his 
outer husk of gentility had deserted him—‘ and met 
we have. The gay redcoats laughed, did they, when 
you won my property from me! [’ll tache one of 
them to laugh another way. Take that!’ I closed 
my eyes, es breathed a silent prayer for Heaven’s 
mercy, as I felt the cold muzzle of the pistol pressed 
between my eyes. But I scorned to utter a word of 
entreaty to the assassin. The horse whinnied, and 
— the ground with his forefoot. The robber 


‘Some one coming, eh ! diaoul / they shall find your 
skull emptier than nature made it, for brains.’ And 
with this brutal taunt he pulled the trigger. The 
pistol missed fire. I made a violent effort to rise, 
calling loudly for help. 

‘Howld your prate, fool!’ growled the highway- 
man. ‘* You won’t? then here’s to insure your silence.’ 
And he dealt me a couple of strokes across the head 
with the but-end of his weighty horse-pistol, and 

en I recov enough to open my eyes, 
moon was riding high among a a of white 
clouds; the dusty road was in the full track of the 
moonshine, while the morass beyond, full of peat- 
bogs and mouldering piles of turf, was in dee 
shadow. I was quite alone. My limbs were stiff, 
my blood was chilled with the night-dews. As for 
my head, it ached with a dull pain almost insupport- 
able, and a a as of ague ran through a e. 
My brains were still confused, but mechanically I put 


up my hand to my aching head, and was ised to 
that my hair 4 with a dark 


find y was wet and matted 

fluid—the blood that had oozed from three wounds 
surprise, I looked at my fingers, and marvelled at 
the plight in which Slowly did 
memory return, shewing me, as in a dream, the recent 
struggle and my narrow escape with life. Of the 
robber and his horse, no trace remained. My pockets, 


by | substitute for stockin 


I found, had been thoroughly emptied and turned 
gone, and so were some other trinkets, even to m 
gold sleeve-buttons ; but a valuable ring which 
wore, and which was dear to me for the sake of the 
giver, had escaped the eye of the plunderer, who had 
probably done his work rapidly, in fear of the arrival 
of those at whom his horse had taken alarm. Had 
he left me for dead? Most likely that was the case. 
But how cold it was, and how my poor head throbbed, 
while the wounds smarted in the air. I should 
be dead enough in real earnest before morning. Sum- 
moning all my energies, I strove to rise, and by a 
great exertion reared myself on my elbow. It was 
nearly dark, the moon was on the verge of the sky, 
the white clouds looked gray and dim. I was very 
cold and trembling, but my heart was beating fast, 
as if fighting against approaching death. I heard 
voices close to me. 

‘’T was hereabouts the gossoon saw the horse, Mike.’ 

‘Stuff, I tell ye. Some farmer going home on his 
ould garron of a nag. And if there was thruth in the 
boy’s discoorse, sure, ’tis nothing to us.’ j 

* Holy Moses! there lies the man that was robbed, 

00) up through my heavy -shut eyes. 

Five men, loaded with kegs, were contemplating me 
by the shaded light of a lantern. They were dressed 
the common and brimless hats 

e peasantry, but there was something wi 
savage in their air; two of them were barefoot, and 
all had haybands twisted round their legs, as a rude 


*The captain’s <- een work of it this time, 
said one of them sententiously. 
‘It’s a son of old Trench of Glasnamara,’ asserted 


r. 

nor myself. a officer. e 
say wish the would 
the breed of them.’ 

‘Bathershins!’ exclaimed the most ‘good-natured 
ruffian of the up, dropping on his knees at my side; 
-. oo he’s only kilt, not dead at all. a 
ight, bo His eyes are open.’ 

What's to be asked another. 

‘ Lave him where he lies: the could frost will finish 
him before mornin’,’ observed one philanthropist. 

‘Mike’s right: the curse of Cromwell on all red- 
coats, chimed in another. 

I tried to speak ; oe refused obedience ; 1 
could not utter a t 
beside me abruptly up and spoke wit 
energy. ab drat fn Irish, then in "The eee 
was unintelligible to me, but the ish was not 
wanting in a sort of eloquence. 

‘See now, boys, sure as the blessed moon’s yonder 
in the sky, ’tis enough to bring a curse on the lot of 
us. on sup of whisky were spoi 
in still, or taken e gaugers. 
at the poor yo ntleman, lyin’ there before you, 
helpless ond Were and you to be lavin’ him to 

—a Christian man’—— 

* He’s no Christian, Tim. I’ll warrant him a Proth- 
estant, and an Englisher too,’ remonstrated one of 
the hearers. 

‘ What o’ that, Jem? Sure, ould Miles Brackenbury’s 
a Prothestant too, and has he not stood our friend 
many a time when we were in throuble, and the 
Orangemen would have shipped us off for iver to hunt 
kangaroos! Shame on ye! A butcher would have 
more heart for a hurt lamb than you for a fellow- 
cratur, 

I think the discussion was prol but I heard 
only an indistinct gabble of words before I again grew 
faint. When I recovered consciousness, I was 
in a frieze-coat, and being borne along by four active 
men over a wild: part of the country. Tim, my 


| 

nothing but my west o a 8 in wrestling ; 
kept up the uneven strife. The highwayman’s horse, 
the bridle dangling from his neck, stood by, snorting 
and pawing the ground. 
com to panted Rooney, as he wound his 
sinewy arms round me, and put forth all his powers 
for my be of you to at 
once. I’ve ge enough against you y: 
We reeled towards the bank ; the robber’s hat fell 
off, and the newly risen moon threw her light on his ; 
swarthy features, distorted by rage and excitement. i 
‘Mr Connell!’ the words broke from me half uncon- | 

4 
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on 
i 
af 
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into ity. He himself applied it to cattle. 
Coke of Holkham (afterwards Earl of Leicester) fol- 
lowed in his steps with more valuable results. 
new breeds were superior in quality to those which 


ers Collings, and is known as the Teeswater or 
The shorthorn is the most widely 
spread and increasing of the standard breeds ; fully 


choose to order, just as a Lancashire mill will turn 
ou out any description of cotton, or a Staffordshire 
oundry any quality of iron; but such is the case, 
although the operations of the farmer have not yet 
the certainty weaver 
the foundryman. ew years ago, for instance, 
wool and tallow appeared to be in greater demand 
than meat, and, accordingly, the farmers set to work 
to produce a sheep which would meet the new condi- 
tions. The New Leicestershire was the result, an 
animal which yielded a fleece and abundant 
tallow, with but indifferent meat. The market has 
chan, again, however ; the farmers find that meat 
ys best, after all: the fat, large-framed sheep, which 
whose smaller bones are covered with better meat, 
and less coarse superfluous fat. The butchers are 
satisfied, but the woollen manufacturers are troubled 
at the falling off in their home supplies of raw 
material. 


Agriculture is almost entitled to a place among the 
learned professions, for, as practised now a days, it 
demands a knowledge of geology, chemistry, botany, 
physiology,. ethnology, and goodness knows what 
other ologies besides. The application of steam to 
agricultural yy soe which, the way, was first 
attempted b: neral Bulwer, the fa of the 
novelist, -~ attended with success, and is being 
quickly extended. The ingenuity of our best engineers 
is taxed to improve the implements of husbandry, and 
no expense is spared in procuring the best weapons 
with which to subdue the soil. The annual produc- 
tion of the British implement trade (which exports 
largely) is stated to be not less than two millions 
sterling. Much science and experience is also expended 
in devising cattle-foods that will produce whole- 
some flesh, and not coarse, oily fat. The farmer, too, 
has e a transformation along with his 
occupation. Arthur Young has portrayed one of the 
foremost agriculturists of his day receiving his guests 
in one huge chimney-corner of a long kitchen, h 
round with dried joints of his best oxen, and clad 
in a loose coat, scarlet waistcoat, leather breeches, 
and top-boots. As late as 1835, the farmers at 
Tamworth, to whom he presented a couple of patent 
iron ploughs, refused to use them, because ‘ 
were all o’ one mind that the iron made the w 
grow, and so stuck to the primitive old wooden 
implement. But the modern British agriculturist 
is of a very different stamp. There are no more 
dashing fine gentlemen in the country than the ‘high 
farmers,’ many of them men with a college education, 
who have several lan and no end of sciences at 
their finger-ends, who have travelled and seen the 
world; and even the lower ranks of the pro- 
fession there is o-antiaateny disposition. to observe 


and reflect, and to avail themselves of every new 


invention which can be turned to account. From 


The | the dullest and least intelligent, the B¥itish farmer 


promises to become one of the most enterprising, 
enlightened, and scientific workers in our social hive. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
Vicorousty Herr Ostrom plied the whip as we 
approached the town of Haparanda, and a great 
clatter the little Swedish horses made as they gal- 
loped over the ill-paved streets. The rumbling 
carriage rattled worse than ever, and the worthy 
burgher produced the desired effect of bringing every- 
body to door and window, and causing open-mouthed 
wonder in the simple peasants. The carriage and its 
occupants excited so much attention that I followed 
almost unnoticed in the jingling ‘ triller.’ 

Herr Ostrom was a burgher of Stockholm, who, for 
love of filthy lucre, had demeaned himself so far as to 
become our courier and interpreter, with an express 
stipulation, however, that he was ‘ not to be treated as 
a servant.’ Three days before, we had landed from 
the Stockholm steamer at Umeii, a village about half- 
way up the Gulf of Bothnia, where we had taken post- 
horses, and hurried with all attainable speed north- 
ward. Well might we hasten, for we were chasing the 
sun. We had learned that, on the 2lst of June, from 
Avesaxa, a mountain forty miles north of Torneii, we 
might behold the god of day taking unto himself 
supreme rule, and ousting night altogether; in other 
words, that the sun would remain the whole twenty- 
four hours above the horizon. We were three days 
behind time, but hoped still to catch a glimpse of the 
midnight sun. 

Our progress had necessarily been slow, for 
posting in Sweden is conducted on different prin- 
ciples from that in Central Europe. Certain farm- 
houses are designated as post-stations, and the 
neighbouring peasants take turns in supplying travel- 
lers with horses. We drive up to a post-house, and if 
it happens to be a ‘fast’ station—that is, one where 
the postmaster is bound to have horses always in 
readiness—we may hope to get off in an hour, that 
being the time allowed to produce his animals. The 
readiness consists in having the horses pastured in 
some neighbouring fields; and on our arrival, three 
or four bareheaded boys and girls set off with most 
encouraging haste in different directions to catch 
them. But be not too sanguine, my travelling com- 
panions ; perhaps we are doomed to see the horses— 
which, to do them justice, however lazy in harness, 
always exhibit amazing activity when at large—chased 
from field to field, and, at last cornered, dodging their 
pursuers, and, with contemptuous elevation of,heels, 
dashing off again at full speed. Whilst impatiently 
watching these we if 
a ti wedes 
io cows—announces the success- 
ful capture of some other herd, which, with much 
—— is triumphantly driven into the yard. The 
required number is selected; harnessed with much 
aan oan and taking up of straps, for travellers 

ide their own harness; the ilion—a t 
Se girl, the representative of the owner of one or 
more of the cattle—mounts the box beside Ostrom, and 
he sets off ; while I drive the triller, a rude buggy; and 
we strive to get something more than the regulation 
speed—four English miles an hour—out of the clumsy 
brutes. They are all dun-coloured ponies, with a 
black stripe down the back, and mane and tail enough 


to provide half a score of civilised horses, | 


is 
3 they superseded, and sooner arrived at maturity, but 
they were much smaller, and the old farmers waxed | —————______PLP_EEE 
et - wroth against the new-fangled scheme, which was 
Pst substituting a ‘race of rats’ for the huge cattle of the 
m3 ancient type. These prejudices, however, were over- 
eK) come in time, and crosses multiplied. The finest and 
: most favoured cross (it is now recognised as a distinct 
anent breed) is that which was contrived by the 
a . = in mar- | 
4 kets are of that kind, and traces of it are to be found 
| a in nearly all the compounds. Indeed, shorthorn bulls | 
4 as 
a It is startling to hear that farmers now a days can | 
manufacture whatever sort of cattle or sheep you | 
4 
a 
4 
4 
. 
a 
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’ As we northward, the ponies are smaller, shag- 
i ; the cows, too, that we see 
fowsing by the wayside are very small, hornless, and 
white in colour. The trees are stunted, and we 
traverse vast of pines. is no 
ight now. sun pours down upon us for twenty- 
me hours in the day, scorching us with his oblique 
rays during the many hours that he but just hovers 
above the horizon. When the hills, 
lingeri ergy to lose sight of us, there is 
a clear bright twilight. e peasants are stirring at 
or they take but little rest in midsummer, 
literally ‘making hay while the sun shines,’ and 
postponing sleep till the a a og nights. We go 
on, stopping but twice a 
lax stake (broiled salmon) and black Swedish bread. 
The worth: pred gets wearied from want of 
sleep and the toil of ron Ny ing horses. 
As soon as we reach oe ouse, he for a glass 
of brandy and a cu coffee, and, throwing himself 
on the floor, falls asleep. I pay for the horses, 
hasten the harnessing of fresh ones, and then wake 
us we northward : now plunged in dreary 
forests ; hills, we behold the 
island-studded sea and the lake-dotted valleys; or 
crossing noble rivers, whose deep dark waters flow so 
gently as hardly to swerve the rude ferry-boats from 
ir course—till we reach Haparanda. We are on 
the northern shore of the gulf. We send on a 
forbiid, or avant-courier, to order horses, and 
to on a beef-steak. what a 
send it is! e have been orce rigi 2 
since leaving the besederges mir excepting the article 
of fish, which is only too plentiful ; and we find the 
peasants’ diet of sour milk and black bread rather 
weakening than otherwise. 

We here engage an interpreter, for we shall find 
only Finlanders north of this ; and our communications 

ith the natives must hereafter first be framed in 
French for Ostrom, by him translated into Swedish to 
Eric, and by Eric into the Finnish tongue. 

We proceed along the shores of the Torneii river, all 
of us travel-wearied. We move on slowly ; and, at last 
giving up all hopes of reaching Mount Avesaxa to- 
night, fix them instead on a nearer mountain. Twelve 
o'clock approaches, and we fear we shall not even 
reach this. The lower edge of the sun touches the 
horizon. Watching him anxiously, we find he does 
not descend. ‘He will not set,’ cries F.; ‘we shall 


rofound silence fix our eyes on the + luminary. 

ow we eive he but not A 
Dlood red ball of fire, he seems to roll along the horizon. 
Majestically he rolls, till an intervening mountain 
threatens to hide him from our sight; but no—a full 
third of his disc shines brightly upon us. He keeps 
on from west to east. All nature is hushed as if in 
awe. The heavens are cloudless, save where a few 
light cirri float a few degrees above the sun. In 


brillian i i It is twelve 
o'clock. We hold our breaths. Still the luminary 
moves towards the east, rising almost imperceptibly. 
Se 
song: The sun hes himself from the horizon, 
slowly rises into the open heaven. We look 
around on the lonely landscape. 
few, and so low that they seem but shrubs. The 
frequent hills are destitute of vegetation, and the 
broad Torneii river winds his way among them. We 
mark the well, for this is an era in our lives. 
We along the river till, 
at two o’clock, we reach the little village o i 
There is no road north of this. If we wish 4 
our journey, it must be in boats. But we are too 


the ‘jumping-off place,’ and I gladly throw myself 


y to snatch a meal of | I 


see the midnight sun.’ We stop the horses, and in | Swarms 


The trees are | boa 


ed to moralise upon this, the end of civilisation, | soli 


into one of the little coffin-like boxes which the Finns 
use for beds, and close my eyes in sleep. O wise 
Sancho Panza, to invoke a ‘ blessing on the man who 
invented sleep!’ For seventy-two hours sleepless, 
with little and poor food, had I been urging forward 
lagging horses under the burning midsummer sun. 
y face, blistered with heat, seemed on fire ; rye 
were parched and bleeding; my inflamed and - 
glare. How gladly I them in fi ! 
At one o’clock the next day (Sunday) I awoke. The 
yard was half-full of Finns, who loitered about the inn, 
after having examined our carriages with the greatest 
curiosity. ey looked upon us as wonders. While 
was dressing, a group collected about my door, 
eagerly staring in when it was opened by the j 


jungfer 

who was arranging breakfast, and frequentl 
it ajar themselves for greater convenience a Se 
tion. They are a large athletic people, active and 
energetic. The men wear queer leather-caps, coarse 
home-spun clothes, and boots turned up at the toes, 
and constantly smoke bad tobacco in wooden pipes. 

its, three men. err Bergstrom, 
the Swedish tex-collector, and the only civilised man 
in the neighbourhood, kindly accompanied us. The 
boats are built very light, low in the centre, and hi 
in the bows, and are pushed up the swift stream 
poling along the shore. The Tornei is wide and rapi 
studded with islands. The banks are 
high, and cov with bright green grass ; for here, 
though the summer is so short, v ion is very 
luxuriant while it lasts. We many salmon- 


— their frugal meal. Sour-milk, hard rye- 


sturd 
ina le, from which the were driven off by the 
y two strapping rosy-c evi 
from stable to dairy was neat and clean as possible. 
Our next stoppage was at the falls in the river, where 
we left our boat, and, while the men drew the other 


kinds unknown to us, and reached a log 


built and this 
Herr 


; ‘they are pushing 


orthward it was ideed—north of 67° 30’! 


trees, 


peasants regarding us attentively from the 
their hut. 


then shewed 
relief against his red disc; then appeared severed by 


— 
m 
er 
or 
to 
88 
as 
m 
lf- 
st- 
h- 
he 
m 
ve 
elf 
er 
y- | fisheries. The fences of poles, stretched across the 
: | Stream, pushed by the current, and recoiling r pnd 
= | own elasticity, make a low murmuring, as if com- 
» | plaining of being removed from their native element. 
Our men stopped to rest at the dairy amg pe 
or the postmaster ; pe ap round a huge bowl of 
in- | sour-milk, each armed with a = and soon des- 
m- 
he 
el- 
if 
re 
in 
at 
he : 
in up along the bank, we walked = the woods. i 
“ee of mosquitoes and gnats attacked us, and, in } 
rab | spite of handkerchiefs over our heads and waving pine- 
ch branches, bit us furiously. We walked two miles, 
through marshy grounds covered with —— of 
m the Linnea borealis, and other beautiful wild-flowers of 
8S, narrow clearing. A pair Of reindeer horns were nailed 
ed | over the door, and a barrel was sunk in the ground to 
eir collect the water from a — ‘This house was 
Is, clearing made but five years since,’ said 
i cultivation north- 
he ward” 
ais We were within the Arctic Circle. In no other country 
— in the world, except in Norway, can cultivation be 
: 
‘he - 
treading on mn grass and lovely Howers. T 
nt | very low, when we landed, and scrambled up the high 
« bank to a fine point of view. We saw some a 
lower e on. Now again a 
fiery ball, he rolled on the this 
gh | not dipping behind them. His edge touched a distant © 
atigu 


the noonday heat. 
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the frank; one person in each boat eon | ¥ 
" without rising or smking a second. Thu pole into at aes . 
4 far he passed in right ascension, and not o frighten the fish, and prevent thei | 
minutes past twelve did he alter his deckin 
i shaking off his contact with the earth, see de + Comet Fo lower one, and 
zenith. ing the water with the pole, to keep 
: Keeping to the centre of the stream, we htened and bewildered, hauled up the 
‘_ with large hooks, baited with a ploce of pri These were killed by blows of a 
a bit of red worsted. This was so made 
towed far behind the boat, it shimmered in the water, | Again with great shouting the dashed around 
ing not unlike a minnow. ‘Three large fish were | the enclosure, the men pulling, while the half-wild 
during the descent. a erg girls threw overboard the nets as fast as their arms 
we soon reached the bend of the cataract. could move. They threw them down, pulled them 
i Bergstrom asked if I would descend the falls with | in, took this time but one fish, lay on their oars a 
him. I could hardly believe he would attempt such | moment to look at us, 
q 
q 
ag 
DOS along - a ence, payed out the nets along the | sun’s course, we commenced our descent. That same 
four sides. nm all three boats’ crews seized the 
j | upper net, one at the centre, and one at each end, and | to welcome night again in lower latitudes, 
a 
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and received several hard blows, till, finding he 

getting the worst of the fight, he retired to his 

i 8a) ing about it, he 
ursued 


ome by some of the com- 
landlord and fot-headed 


tion; his ‘ conceited 

y, not only thought it 
necessary to get two watchmen to guard his chamber- 
door through the night, but sent for his sister Isabella. 
While she was ing to him at his bedside, one 
Acott, ‘perhaps as conceited a tailor as any between 
Hyde Park Corner and Limehouse,’ came into the room 
and bound his hands with list. He was then taken to 


ing the 
It was tried in February 1754, and decided in favour 
dants. This he attributed to the deser- 
tion of his counsel, or, as he expressed it, to ‘ Alexan- 
their duty ;’ and appealed to 
of the judgment, in a pamphlet 


der’s generals not doi 
the publi for rev 


dedicated to 


y | of November 1770, this pious, harmless enth 


E 


attendance at levee after levee, in the hope that Ki 
George would speak to him on the subject. Sti 
no came of it, and the election for London drew 
nigh ; he resolved to stand the hazard of the die as an 
untitled candidate, and astonished the good citizens by 
issuing the following extraordi election address : 
ve acquainted the sheriff of my humbly proposin: 
to for one of representatives 
liament of the city of London, which may be 
ooked w as an extraordinary s' This is not 
denied ; but I trust I am under the direction of a 
gracious Providence, and I desire to be entirel 
resigned to the will of God, the supreme Di of 
i If there is just ground to hope that 
pleased to make the Corrector an instru- 


God will be 


f | ment to reform the nation, and particularly to promote 


the reformation, the peace, and prosperity of this 

great city, and to bring its inhabitants to a more 

religious temper and conduct, no man in such 

an extraordinary will deny Corrector his 

vote; and the Corrector’s election may be a means 

us man,’ &e. &c. 


show of did not upon 


ashe declined to demand pall, 
i lecti 


with a piece of wet sponge, which he 
was in the habit of carrying with him, to remove an 
offensive inscriptions chalked for those who ran to 
After failing to reform the manners of the people at 
Oxford, and narrowly escaping personal chastisement 
in the attempt, the Corrector a visit to Aberdeen, 
and unmindful of the proverbial truth of the fate of 
a phet in his own country, tried to convince his 
fellow-townsmen that he was born to regenerate the 
world. The result may be guessed. He soon grew 
tired of his birthplace, and returned to the metropolis. 
He took lodgings in Islington; and there, on the Ist 
usiast was 
found dead in the attitude of prayer. 


PARTING WORDS. 


* Goop-Brg !’ how oft we use the homely phrase, 
Perchance with heavy heart, and tearful-eyed, 
Or with a smile, by trembling lips belied, 
Which own the sorrow that the smile gainsays ; 
Yet think we not how much the word conveys 
A whole religion by our tongue implied, 

A Faith in God, by the faint heart denied, 
Which in our sorrow, murmurs at His ways. 
‘Good-bye !’ can any parting words express 

A firmer trust, a deeper tenderness ? 

God with thee—all is well, our anxious fears 
Are but a mockery of the care we implore ; 
Trusting His love, we sanctify our tears. 
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q gav | 
if was 
lodg 
| 
| 
an asylum at Chelsea, but was again set free after a 
igorous incarceration of seventeen days. Upon being 
<a he refused to forgive his sister for her part in 
. the affair, unless she consented to undergo forty-eight 
if hours’ confinement in prison (giving her the choice 
Aylesbury, Reading, or Windsor), which 
w give ‘for a little speculation 
- and meditation, and convince her that she is fallible ;’ = 
ol commencing proc e 
Be his word, and brought an action against her and three 
Corrector ; and 
Ving conscientious 
g hope remained unrealiged. 
Tired of law, with polities, Oruden 
a fe King. now betook himself to perfecting his beloved Con- 
: In this pamphlet he published certain prophecies, | cordance within doors, and occupying himself out of ‘ 
i] made, as he averred, by a trio of eminent clergymen, | doors by erasing ‘Wilkes’ and ‘No. 45’ from the ’ 
“a though he discreetly veiled the names of the seers. ‘ 
‘a These predictions were to the effect that he was des- 
e ’s manners customs, besi attaining 
a the more worldly honours of knighthood, united to 
3 the mayoralty and representation of the metropolis. 
5 His first step was to write a pamphlet setting forth 4 
. his claims to a title. In this curious production he 
i) says: ‘The designs of Providence in relation to the r 
4 ary very importance to his majesty ' 
and his people. He pt motive 
® that he was to be the member for the city should 
come afterwards.’ 
a To bring his book under the king’s notice, he lay 
a in wait for Lord Poulet, one of the bedchamber lords, 
3 who received him civilly, because, as Cruden quaintly 1 
" confesses, ‘ being goutish in his feet, he could not run ; 
i away from the Corrector as others were apt to 
FF do.’ Lord Poulet, however, declined to present the 
q pamphlet, on the plea that he could not understand 
a it, a candid avowal at which the author naturally 
F waxed wroth. Nothing daunted, the self-styled Cor- ‘ 
a rector wrote a letter to his majesty, enclosed a copy ‘ 
ailed upon of the backstairs 
estination. every member 
and the bench were the 
iy of the Plea. ving ascertained ! 
able upon receiving his desired F. 
4 1.95, 1s. 6d., our knight, in anti- | —= == 
rried a hundred-pound note about ‘ 
i He became known and 
shunned by every one whose position at court was ' 
likely to enable them to further his purpose, until his 
experience justified him in inveighing in strong terms 
; against the fashion of servants saying their masters 
were not at home when the contrary was in reality 
4 who referred him to the , and the gered = 
3 directed him to apply to the Lord Chancellor whi 
_ ag ay was sitting. Cruden, however, had no 
im anything but royalty itself, and danced | 
4 


